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is that the kind of study and preparation encouraged by the
traditional examination paper is obviously superior to that
which is encouraged by tests which ignore the value of orderly
description, reasoned explanation, or in the more advanced
stages, sustained argument.
General conclusion We are constrained, then, to regard the
attainments test as unlikely, except per-
haps in a quite ancillary way, ever to take the place of examina-
tions in English schools and colleges, though they may form a
convenient sort of test, for ordinary class-room purposes, of
knowledge of crude fact. We have also seen reason to doubt
whether the purely external examination, though it has done
much to raise the standards of instruction in English schools,
has an assured future, even where it now exists. We are there-
fore left with what we have described as the internal system of
examination as the only one which, on strictly educational
grounds, is likely to prove permanently acceptable. The
external examination, conducted on such an immense scale
that it has led to the evolution of a highly specialized technique,
which is a mystery except to the competent mathematician, has
probably seen its palmiest days, and the time will come when
it will no longer seem fantastic to say that "no educational
system is possible unless every question directly asked of a
pupil at any examination is either framed or modified by the
actual teacher of that pupil in that subject. The external
assessor may report on the curriculum or on the performance
of the pupils, but never should he be allowed to ask the pupil
a question which has not been strictly supervised by the actual
teacher, or at least inspired by a long conference with him.
There are a few exceptions to this rule, but they are exceptions,
and could easily be allowed for under the general rule."1
* A N Whuefaead The Aims of Education, p. 7.